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Democracy Has Roots. By M. L. Wilson. New York. 


Carrick & Evans, Inc., 1939, $1.75. 

This book is an interpretation of a series of lectures and 
informal conferences on the democratic process conducted 
by the graduate school of the Department of Agriculture 
and delivered by numerous persons. The opening lecture 
on “Early Democracy and Early Agriculture” was pre- 
sented by Charles A. Beard, who also writes a preface to 
this volume. Dr. Wilson has rearranged and pointed up 
the contributions of the lecturers. 

In addition to the historical material, there are chapters 
dealing with “Applied Science and Applied Folkways,” 
“The Way of Dictatorship,’ “The Way of Democracy” 
“Instruments of Policy-Making,” “Judges, Experts and 
Administrators,’ “Contemporary Democracy and Con- 
temporary Agriculture.” 

The course of lectures was paid for by employes of the 
Department, who attended in large numbers, and gave 
evidence of a wish on the part of these persons for “con- 
tinuing education.” The Department of Agriculture, 
which is one of the most remarkable governmental insti- 
tutions in the world, has varied functions, not the least 
of which is adult education. Henry A. Wallace and M. L. 
Wilson have established schools in which their own pro- 
grams have been freely criticized by participating speak- 
ers. They have encouraged the production and publica- 
tion by the Department of discussion material presenting 
various points of view, including those of their most hostile 
critics. They have demonstrated that a government 
agency may possess a high degree of flexibility. With it 
all they have conducted a tireless search for new ideas 
and have delighted in a ferment of discussion “within the 
family.” 

This little book deserves a high place in the voluminous 
literature on democracy now coming from the presses. 


Jobs for All Through Industrial Expansion. By pete 

Ezekiel. New York, Alfred A. Knopf, 1939. $2.00 

This significant book offers a plan—“Industrial Expan- 
sion” —which utilizes private enterprise, proposing “those 
changes which are necessary for capitalism to endure.” 
The plan is put forward not in a burst of optimism but 
in full recognition that it may take a decade or more to 
give effect to it, granted the will to do so. The essence 
of it is “to have each of the key basic industries prepare 
tentative programs for expanding its operations and pay 
roll in the year ahead, and then to check and revise 
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those tentative programs against each other to be sure 
they fit together properly. Then each concern in these 
industries will be given advance orders for the planned 
production, through contracts with a special government 
agency. These contracts will provide for the public pur- 
chase, at a discount, of any portion of the programmed 
production which remains unsold.” 

The contrast to NRA is marked. That was an effort to 
plan industries independently, one at a time, and with 
attention to “every factory, every store, and every pants 
presser.” Industrial Expansion would apply only to the 
“big basic manufacturing and utility industries.” The 
small concerns would, it is anticipated, inevitably adjust 
themselves. The principle i is the same as that elaborated 
in the Brookings Institution study, /ndustrial Price Polt- 
cies and Economic Progress, with the important addition 
that the planning of production for the consumer market 
woula be on an inter-industry basis and would be imple- 
mented by government action. The plan, as envisaged, 
would make possible “higher wages, larger profits and 
lower prices all at the same time.” 

The author has taken account of all manner of contin- 
gency. Technological change would be regulated in 
accord with the labor surplus. The functions of labor 
unions would be unimpaired, though the “class” orienta- 
tion would be outmoded. Business enterprises would be 
fostered and protected through the socialization of credit 
for purposes of expansion. Hours of work would be kept 
low, not by such artificial expedients as a “30-hour bill,” 
but by a greatly increased utilization of the labor power 
of the nation. The farmers would be able to produce 
abundantly without fear, for agriculture and industry 
would be kept in balance. The cooperative movement 
might well be stimulated by Industrial Expansion, since 
it thrives on the savings of persons regularly employed. 

The plan is put forward as a democratic instrument, 
free from Fascist or Communist taint. “Democratically 
planned expansion would not subordinate everything to 
a dictatorial state, as does Fascism. It would not place 
all ownership in public hands, as does socialism. It would 
preserve and utilize the most valuable elements of capi- 
talism.” Mr. Ezekiel’s proposal merits careful study. 


FP. E. J. 


Common Ground. By Morris S. Lazaron. New York. 
Liveright Publishing Corporation, 1938. $2.50. 
Rabbi Lazaron of Baltimore was once called the most 
evangelical of the Jewish rabbis in the United States. 
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This book was written out of a rich experience. Rabbi 
Lazaron has gone up and down the country on unique 
pilgrimages with Protestant ministers and Catholic priests. 
He is one of the veterans of the Interfaith Movement in 
the United States. He calls his book “a plea for intelligent 
Americanism.” He begins with a story of his own back- 
ground. Then he tells how Jews today react to anti- 
Semitism, how the current anti-Jewish movements in the 
world are making Jews more sensitive, laying upon them 


a new burden of relief, bringing a new duty of self- 
defense and a new crisis in Jewish life. 


Then follows a chapter on Palestine which reveals some 


-of the divisions among American Jews in regard to their 


homeland. The author states the arguments of the Jewish 
and then puts against them his 
own opinion that “Jewish secular nationalism is unsound,” 
although he approves Jewish colonization in Palestine. 
He believes in building up the ancient homeland in a 
cultural way. 

Under the caption, “What Can Jews Do?” Rabbi 
Lazaron addresses many pointed words to Jews on the 
theory that Jews themselves are responsible for a good 
many of their difficulties. He advises Jews to organize 
a home mission movement in the United States. On the 
other hand, many pointed words are addressed to Chris- 
tians in the chapter “What Can Christians Do?” Rabbi 
Lazaron says his own life has been made richer because 
of his Christian friends, but his chapter indicates how 
little Christians know about Jews and Judaism. 

The final chapter is on “Protestant, Catholic and Jew.” 
Embodied in it is a very interesting experiment. There 
is reprinted an editorial from the Bulletin of the Federal 
Council of the Churches of Christ in America. In it the 
word Jewish is substituted wherever the word Christian 
appeared. “What eloquent testimony this is to the uni- 
formity of social ideals and ultimate goal of our great 
faiths so far as the welfare of society is concerned.” 

This is, undoubtedly, one of the best books on Jewish- 
Christian relationships. It is not a Pollyanna document. 
It is written by a man who has courage. He has enough 
perspective to deal critically with his own life and work 
and his own group as well as to deal frankly with the 
Christian world. 


Capitalism in Crisis. By James Harvey Rogers. New Haven, 

Yale University Press, 1938. $2.50. 

The capitalist industrial economy is relatively young 
but in some countries signs of decay are appearing. In 
other countries it has been replaced by different economic 
systems. Forces causing long-run change are ever present 
and “only those who have read neither science nor 
history are oblivious to this fact.” The author, as an 
expert in economics, presents for laymen a vivid interpre- 
tation of developments calling for intelligent choice. 

The practice, among those able to choose, of holding 
up prices and closing factories instead of cutting prices 
and keeping up production in the long run is likely to 
spell ruin for capitalism. Saving and hoarding have 
reached proportions in which they constitute “a second 
destructive influence sufficient in itself to wreck the capi- 
talist order.” The balancing of public budgets has been 
erected into a fetish at a time when experience has shown 
that “budget deficits and surpluses are powerful forces 
for controlling depressions and unhealthy booms” which, 
if left unharnessed, threaten “the very existence” of the 
present system. 

The chapters on the fear of inflation and on the cam- 


paign to stir up hate of an administration which seeks 
to correct abuses in order to save capitalism will make 
valuable historical records for other generations. 

The discussion of hindrances to trade within the United 
States (many of which are unconstitutional) as well as to 
international trade reveals the extent to which capitalism 
has destroyed a basic condition of its own survival. 

The more capitalism breaks down the more it tends 
toward autarchy or totalitarianism, whether consciously 
or unconsciously. It remains to be seen whether capital- 
ism in a democracy can be made to function so as to 
improve the standard of living and preserve civil liber- 
ties. A. 


Strikes: A Study in Quantitative Economics. By John I. 
a New York, Columbia University Press, 1939. 


This study attempts to assemble and analyze all the 
evidence on strikes from 1880 to 1937 that can be 
expressed quantitatively. Although the author finds no 
dominant trend and no basis for forecasting the future he 
attempts to show how strikes fluctuate with the business 
cycle and the variation in the political “climate” of the 
country. He also studies the relationship between unioni- 
zation and strikes. 

Much of the material may be qualitative in nature but 
then the emphasis is on the quantitative. The violence 
characterizing labor disputes cannot be attributed en- 
tirely to the workers. Recently a Senate committee has 
found that much of it can be traced to industrial spies 
hired by employers, to their expenditures for arms and 
other warlike equipment, and to the failure of civil 
authorities to disarm the parties to industrial conflict. 

The author points out that “complaint heard of attempts 
by the local authorities to disarm only one side in the 
conflict and the inability of the weaker group to meet 
force with force is truly indicative of the disordered 
state of affairs in the industrial realm. It is in this 
regard that American strikes are distinguished in the 
world history of labor disputes, a characteristic that is 
even more striking when it is realized that only a. very 
small element of truly revolutionary outlook has thus 
far been found in the United States.” A. E. S. 


When There Is No Peace. By Hamilton Fish Armstrong. 

New York, Macmillan Company, 1939, $1.75. 

In this little book the well-known editor of Foreign 
Affairs traces the main developments in the Czech-Ger- 
man crisis from February to November, 1938. Prime 
Minister Chamberlain’s attitude from March to Septem- 
ber is described as “half monitory, half defeatist . . . 
alike toward foes and friends.” Hitler with his “astute 
understanding of the increasing importance and changing 
character of public opinion in the western democracies” 
secured an unparalleled political victory from “eight days 
of blackmail abroad and censorship at home, built on 
five years of magniloquent lies and astute propaganda, 
and facilitated by England’s long delay in apprehending 
the nature of the approaching crisis and by the slackness 
or unevenness of both British and French military prep- 
arations to meet it.” The result of the Munich conference, 
the author describes as “not . . . so much peace as an 
armistice.” He tries to “avoid moralizing,” but doubts 
whether Chamberlain’s policy was “necessarily expedient.” 
“Would a bolder choice of the sort of a world in which 
Englishmen have traditionally shown that they do 
positively like to live, rather than acquiescence in the 
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idea that they must live in a different sort of world 
‘whether they like it or not,’ have won the former and 
staved off the latter? The possibility is suggestive for 
Americans who see some such eventual choice before 
them too.” 

A detailed chronology of events day by day from Feb- 
ruary to October, 1938, is appended. The text of the 
Czech note of September 20 commenting on the Anglo- 
French plan for the transfer of the Sudeten territories, 
hitherto unpublished, is also included. 

This is a book which the general reader who seeks to 
be intelligent on the course of events in Europe cannot 
afford to miss. I. M. C. 


War in Our Time. Edited by Hans Speier and Alfred 
soo New York, W. W. Norton Company, Inc., 1939. 


The papers included in this volume grew out of the 
discussions of the General Seminar attended by all the 
Graduate Faculty of the New School for Social Research. 
Alvin Johnson, chairman of the faculty contributes a 
Foreword. As a whole, the volume represents the attempt 
of a group of scholars working together to analyze the 
social implications of war and of preparations for it. 
The topics treated include a wide variety of aspects of 
the problem: power politics, the effect of domestic policy 
on foreign relations, sovereignty, population problems, 
raw materials, autarchy, the effect of conquest, financial 
problems, labor in wartime, propaganda, the church and 
war, and the possibility of peace. In such a discussion 
it is impossible to comment separately on each chapter. 
A few points may be noted. 

With the development of the totalitarian state “the 
manipulation and interpretation of other nations’ internal 
situations in such a way that the desired ends may be 
achieved” has become an important technique for such 
governments, according to Emil Lederer. This means 
that the domestic affairs of any nation have become 
“inescapably dependent on the political ideology of other 
nations.” 

The most important cause of war, says Arnold Brecht, 
is “the fact that there are sovereign states.” 

Carl Mayer finds three typical attitudes among the 
churches regarding war, “represented respectively by 
Catholicism, conservative Protestantism and radical-liberal 
Protestantism.” The Catholic doctrine “as applied to 
modern conditions, seems in practice to advance the idea 
that war ought to be abolished, although in theory the 
bellum justum is still maintained.” The attitude of 
conservative Protestants is described as “a fundamental 
acceptance of war” along with, in practice, “an abjuration 
of modern war.” Liberal and radical Protestantism tends 
toward “genuine pacifism.” But the writer sees little 
likelihood that “this immense source of power can be 
drawn upon today in the efforts for peace,” because the 
church is a social and a national institution, and also 
because “ours is still the age of secularism.” 1. M. C. 


Union Now: A Proposal for a Federal Union of the Leading 
Democracies. By Clarence K. Streit. New York, Harper 
and Brothers, 1939. $3.00. 

The solution to the problems the world is facing today 
is to be found, according to Mr. Streit, foreign corres- 
pondent of the New York Times for fifteen years, in a 
federal union of the leading democracies of the world. 
The nucleus for this union would include the United 
States, the United Kingdom, France, Australia, Belgium, 
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Canada, Denmark, Finland, Holland, Ireland, New Zea- 
land, Norway, Sweden, Switzerland, and the Union of 
South Africa. Others could be included later if they 
desired to be—and he believes that the successful union 
of these countries would in itself draw others to it. 
“Patching,” he says, is useless, only a real world gov- 
ernment can meet the situation. Mr. Streit has worked 
out a careful analysis of the fundamental weaknesses of 
the League of Nations, comparing it with the failures 
of the American Confederation which made necessary 
the more complete union in the United States. He has 
even drafted a proposed constitution for his federal union. 
With the present trend in nationalism Mr. Streit’s 
proposal seems utopian. Yet it may well point the 
direction in which world organization must move if 
present-day international anarchy is to be overcome. The 
proposal is attracting much attention. I. M. C. 


Frustration and Aggression. By John Dollard, Leonard W. 
Doob, Neal E. Miller, O Mowrer, Robert R. Sears. 
New Haven, Conn., Yale University Press, 1939. $2.00. 
This book illustrates the method of cooperative research 

by five authors and three collaborators who pooled their 

ideas and materials. They make their inquiry into 
group problems in daily life on the assumption that 

“wherever aggressive behavior appears it presupposes 

frustration and, contrariwise, frustration always leads ta 

some form of aggression.” The antecedent condition 
which leads to reaction is defined as an “instigator,” and, 

“an act which terminates a predicted sequence” is called a 

“goal-response.” Interference with an instigated goal- 

response “at its proper time in the behavior sequence is 

called a frustration” and aggression is “any sequence of 
behavior, the goal-response to which is the injury of the 
person toward whom it is directed.” 

The hypothesis, of course, is based mainly upon Freud 
although the authors make citations from James, Mc- 
Dougall, Sumner and others in its support. 

Aggression is of two types, overt—fighting, striking, 
swearing, etc.—and non-overt, which is “implicit or par- 
tially inhibited aggressive action.” The authors hold 
that the degree to which any aggression will be inhibited 
is dependent upon “the amount of punishment anticipa- 
ted.” Their definition of punishment is rather inclusive. 
For instance, injury to a loved object is punishment and 
“anticipation of failure is equivalent to an anticipation of 
punishment.” 

Aggression may be direct or indirect. The strongest 
direct aggression will be “against the agents which seem 
to be the source of the frustration.” Indirect aggression 
may take place, for “the greater the degree of inhibition 
specific to a more direct act of aggression, the more 
probable will be the occurrence of less direct acts of 
aggression,” but inhibition is an additional frustration 
which instigates action against the agent of the inhibition. 
Indirect aggression may become extreme until the indi- 
vidual becomes capable of self-aggression to the extreme 
of suicide. There is also “catharsis” when the occurrence 
of an act of aggresion reduces the instigation of aggres- 
sion. 

The hypothesis is applied to many situations incident 
to growing up and living as adults in American society. 
In the light of their theory the authors discuss some of 
the efforts used to regulate aggression; they give exten- 
sive treatment of crime in America and a most daring 
discussion of democracy, Fascism and Communism. 

The authors apparently nowhere in the volume give 
recognition to the basic reaction of flight to many life 
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situations. One cannot assume that frustration may not 
terminate in acts of flight or that the various expressions 
of flight can be termed “some form of aggression” either 
overt or non-overt. This basic lack makes some of the 
discussion unconvincing and questionable like application 
of the same hypothesis to some of the Negro reactions in 
Dollard’s Caste and Class in a Southern Town. 


G. E. H. 


Men Must Act. By Lewis Mumford. New York, Harcourt, 

Brace and Company, 1939. $1.50; paper, 75 cents. 

Mr. Mumford here essays something rather different 
from the books which have made his name familiar. Men 
Must Act is a crusading book written to sustain the 
thesis that the United States should adopt a policy of 
non-intercourse with Fascist countries. He is impatient 
with what he thinks is a policy of drift on the part of the 
United States. “The one kind of ism that no intelligent 
man should hold today is optimism.” 

The book gives a brief characterization of Fascism: 
it glorifies war; it has contempt for the physically weak, 
and for science and objectivity; it hates democracy and 
it hates civilization. Fascist Germany may, Mr. Mumford 
admits, be in part explained by what he regards as the 
iniquitous Treaty of Versailles but he warns against the 
assumption that economic factors are the key to the 
whole totalitarian picture. “It is men who create Fascism: 
to place the burden of the effort and the moral responsi- 
bility upon ‘conditions’ is to belittle the role of even the 
lowest human intelligence.” 

The author’s non-intercourse proposal involves with- 
drawal of all our nationals and diplomatic representatives 
from Germany, Italy and Japan; liquidation of invest- 
ments in those countries ; an embargo on trade with them; 
withholding of passport privileges for travel in those 
countries “except for scholars, churchmen and represent- 
atives of the press,” and the exclusion of Fascist nationals, 
except refugees; refusal of entry to vessels from Fascist 
countries; deportation of Germans and _ Italians who 
remain Fascist subjects; withdrawal of citizenship privi- 
leges from all naturalized persons who “accept the 
Fascist doctrine of dual allegiance.” This is a drastic 
program put forward with much vehemence and the 
reader is somewhat surprised to find that Mr. Mumford 
contends at the same time for avoidance of conscription 
and the maintenance of a defensive policy. If we are 
— ready to fight, he thinks, we will not have to 

ght. 

Mr. Mumford shares the conventional American esti- 
mate of British and French diplomacy. But he is so 
bitter against Chamberlain and Daladier that his distrust 
of them tends to throw doubt upon the validity of the 
ideological classification of nations which underlies his 
thesis. F. E. J. 


International Combines in Modern Industry. 
Plummer. 
1938. $3.50. 


Much the same forces, the author maintains, have been 
responsible for international combinations in industry 
as for national combinations. In fact, the national serve 
as units for the international combinations. Practically 
the same policies are pursued in both instances. 

Mr. Plummer’s facts indicate that national governments 
have made small progress in controlling national com- 
binations and none in controlling international combi- 
nations. In too many cases the governments seem to be 
the tools of these combinations. 


By Alfred 
New York, Pitman Publishing Corporation, 
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Nationally and internationally these combinations seek 
to control supply and prices for the benefit of those who 
derive profit from them. To do this involves a consider- 
able economic and political planning but the author 
makes it obvious that the planners feel no obligation to 
make their planning serve national and international 
needs. Each industry operates for its own benefit, as the 
planners conceive it, and the planners have given no 
evidence that they seek to interrelate their efforts to 
build a national and international economy designed to 
attain the maximum welfare of the people dependent 
upon national and international economy. 

Some students of the problem believe that the devel- 
opment of international combines makes for peace in 
quite the same way that national combines by helping to 
build a national economy have made for peace among the 
sections of each nation. It may well be that an inte- 
grated international ecomomy dominated largely if not 
entirely by international combines would help to create 
a desire for peace among all nations. However, the many 
international combines have played little or no part in 
counteracting the forces that make for war. They have 
not offered concerted opposition to the international 
combines that make profit out of war. 

All peoples have suffered much from international 
combines the chief purpose of which is to control supply 
and prices to make maximum profits. It is difficult to 
believe that governments are ignorant of the even greater 
destruction wrought by international combines of muni- 
tion makers—the facts concerning which the author has 
here presented. A. E. S. 


Social Problems in Labor Relations. By Paul Pigors, L. C. 
McKenney, and T. O. Armstrong. New York, McGraw- 
Hill Book Company, Inc., 1939. $3.00. 

The authors of this volume present the results of 
careful study not only of modern technique in handling 
employes but of the psychological reaction of employes to 
this technique and to changing conditions in industry. 
They have discovered that arrangements designed to 
improve employe efficiency and the attitudes of employes 
toward management are social inventions comparable to 
inventions in the mechanical field but different in that 
consideration must be given at every point to the psycho- 
logical responses of the employes to the arrangements. 
In other words “management cannot act intelligently 
unless it has an intimate understanding of the feelings and 
sentiments that control the attitudes and behavior of 
individual workers” in relation to the procedure devised 
to facilitate the productive process. 

To make their findings as concrete as possible the 
authors have presented them in the form of case studies 
which state the plans devised and the reactions of the 
workers to them. A perusal of these cases yields an 
understanding of the importance of the authors’ emphasis 
on consideration of the reaction of workers to ways in 
which things are done and to the attitudes of management. 

The section on the evolution of cooperation between 
organized labor and management gives significant evi- 
dence that very constructive developments can come from 
this arrangement. In relation to such findings it becomes 
obvious that employers in the United States have been 
neglecting the use of a most significant social invention 
for industry. After everything has been said that can be 
said about the failures of individual workers and of 
organized labor to function properly in industry the 
record shows that intelligent and constructive leadership 
on the part of employers is the key not only to greater 
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efficiency in industry but to a more cooperative response 
on the part of the workers. Furthermore, some employers 
are learning that when they open the door to cooperative 
relations with their employes they tap a reservoir of 
employe good will and inventiveness for the improvement 
of business which is to the advantage of employers, em- 
ployes and the public. A. B.S. 


By Robert Karl — New York, Thomas 


and Sons, 1939, 

For the reader who wants to gain a more adequate 
understanding of the situation in the Far East this little 
book by the late Dr. Reischauer of Princeton University 
is particularly valuable. The author was born in Japan, 
lived there for about 20 years, and was killed in the 
aerial bombardment of Shanghai in 1937. The manuscript, 
left unfinished at his death, was completed from his notes. 
The first section treats Japanese political theory and 
government ; the second, the way in which the Japanese 
government has functioned since 1889. The author makes 
clear the fundamental differences between Western and 
Japanese political thought, and the reasons for these dif- 
ferences. Party government, he points out, failed largely 
because the politicians could not agree on “programs to 
settle Japanese problems in a Japanese way.” Now, it 
seems, the military leaders themselves “can find even less 
basis for ideological solidarity than the politicians could 
find. .. . There is not even a consistent struggle of army 
and bureaucracy officials against radical and liberal poli- 
ticians and civilians. Each ‘group’ is so shot through 
with schisms that it has been impossible for any single 
movement to control affairs in Japan completely according 
to its own program.” 

A long, but carefully selected bibliography is appended. 

I. M. C. 


Inside Red China. By Nym Wales. New York, Doubleday, 
Doran & Comune, 1939. $3.00. 


The Dragon Wakes: A Report from China. By Edgar Ansel 
Mowrer. New York, William Morrow and Company, 
1939. $2.00. 

Books dina the Far Eastern situation are still of great 
interest to readers, though the European crisis looms 
larger at the moment. Miss Wales (Mrs. Edgar Snow 
in private life) did not accompany her husband on the 
journey which is described in Red Star Over China, but 
she lived in Yen-an, the Chinese Soviet capital from 
May to September, 1937. Here she came to know most 
of the Chinese Communist leaders. Indeed, she was in 
Yen-an when they finally came to a definite agreement 
with Chiang Kai-shek. The most valuable feature of her 
book is the brief character sketches, autobiographies, and 
interviews with the Communist leaders. These, as a 
whole, not only provide information about an important 
group of Chinese almost unknown to the outside world 
but describe the development of Soviet China, and present 
the viewpoint of these leaders in regard to collaboration 
with the present Chinese government. Incidentally, the 
reader who enjoys travel books will find highly interesting 
descriptions of life in Yen-an, and of the difficulties in 
making the journey. 

Mr. Mowrer is chiefly known for his writing on the 
European situation. The Dragon Wakes is a brief ac- 
count of a journey through China covering part of the 
actual front in 1938. While the analysis is not that of the 
person thoroughly familiar with the Far East, it does 
come from an exceptionally able journalist with unusual 
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opportunities to learn what was happening. He decided 
that “in last analysis China’s problems all boiled down 
to a moral problem. A renascent nation of over four hun- 
dred million could do almost anything, provided it had 
the guts to suffer, the patriotism to hold on and the 
leadership to trust.” In spite of the “medievalism” of 
government by a single family, the feudalism of the 
Chinese economic organization, the oppression of Chinese 
farmers, he concludes that the fact “nonetheless remains 
that a Chinese victory over Japan would represent a 
triumph for democracy if only because it would make the 
defense of democracy in Europe and America so much 
easier.” At the worst “a Chinese victory could . . . bring 
about a fortification of Occidental liberalism,” while at 
its best it might mean “the complete stopping of the 
present political rot—the tendency to return to the rule 
of the brute, the maniac and the moron.” “Sooner or 
later,” he thinks, Japan will have to decide whether to 
“withdraw to the north with considerable plunder . . . and 
the possibility of a new and worse war on its hands five 
years thence or . . . to continue an indecisive struggle 
until forced by sheer exhaustion to clear out.” a 


The German Reich and Americans of German Origin. New 

York, Oxford University Press, 1938. $1.50. 

This little book contains a collection of documents of 
different types showing “the purposes of National So- 
cialist propaganda outside the Reich.” The foreword is 
signed by a group of fourteen prominent Americans of 
various professions and religious beliefs. The documents 
presented include the text of laws and decrees in regard 
to Germans abroad, extracts from speeches by a number 
of Nazi leaders, and a variety of statements from official 
or semi-official sources. For most of the material re- 
printed the original is given as well as the translation. 
A statement quoted from the Stuttgarter NS-Kurier of 
August 12, 1937, says that the program of the young 
German-Americans is to “bring the Germans in the 
United States .. . back to the great community of blood 
and fate of all Germans. To this end the spiritual regen- 
eration of the Germans after the model of the homeland is 
necessary. . German-Americans, thus prepared, eco- 
nomically rejuvenated and politically active shall then be 
used under our leadership in the coming struggle with 
Communism and Jewry in the reconstruction of America.” 


Cooperation or Coercion. By L. P. Jacks. New York, E. P. 
Dutton & Co., Inc., 1938. $2.00. 


War, Peace and Change. By John Foster Dulles. New York, 

Harper and Brothers, 1939, $1.75. 

In these two volumes two well-known writers, one an 
English philosopher, the other an American authority on 
international affairs, present their plans for doing away 
with war. Dr. Jacks states the case for organizing inter- 
national cooperation without reliance on _ sanctions, 
whether economic or military. The union of the different 
political states must rest on good faith, not on force. 
The League of Nations is “the world’s most valuable 
institution today” in spite of its mistakes. But sanctions 
are useless. What is needed is to find some method of 
offering the different countries “a good international 
bargain.” He suggests a small reduction in the costs of 
armaments to be agreed upon at an international confer- 
ence. This sum would then be used for an international 
fund for the benefit of all the states contributing to it— 
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for currency stabilization or international social service 
projects or similar other purposes which might benefit all 
countries. This would link together into a single process 
gradual disarmament and economic cooperation. 

Mr. Dulles has not worked his scheme out in as much 
detail as has Dr. Jacks. He is convinced that the great 
weakness of the League of Nations was its failure to use 
the method for peaceful change provided in Article 19 of 
the Covenant. Effective procedures should be designed to 
“check the tendency to identify one’s personified state 
with deity; check the tendency to identify the other- 
nation personality with evil; deal with national bounda- 
ries so as to obviate the obsessions and abnormalities 
consequent upon a sense of arbitrary restraint and to do 
away with exaggerated subservience to one’s own state 
as the sole source of economic opportunity; secure 
through voluntary action (or preferably through the me- 
dium of an impartial international agency) such elasticity 
in the treaty structure of the world as would avoid 
rigidities which cannot but be broken by the inexorable 
requirements of change.” 

These measures, he believes, are practicable. They 
would at least gain time which would make it possible 
to make more far-reaching changes. There should be 
“continuous effort to restore individual reason to its 
proper position of control over human action.” Those 
who are given corporate responsibility, whether in politics 
or in business, should not be “deemed immune from the 
application of broad ethical concepts of the general wel- 


are.” “Mass effort and sacrifice’ should not be left 
“largely dependent upon the ideology of conflict.” Indi- 
vidual intellectual freedom must be preserved. “We 


should not accept the present form of world organization 
as embodying the ultimate possibilities of the conception 
of a commonwealth.” I. M. C. 


This Is Democracy. By Marquis W. Childs. New Haven, 

Yale University Press, 1938. $2.50. 

In a survey of the extent of organization among em- 
ployes and employers, their methods of bargaining, the 
part played by labor parties in control of government, 
the collaboration between farmers and workers and be- 
tween trade unions and cooperative organizations the 
author portrays the democratic process at work in Sweden, 
Norway and Denmark. The outstanding feature of the 
study is the demonstration of the success of this process in 
spite of the diversity between the interests of owners and 
those of wage and salaried workers. 

The extent and effectiveness of organization among 
employers demonstrates the power of owners, even when 
yielding to demands of organized workers, to maintain 
a dominance which gives them the veto on any develop- 
ment that promises to unseat them. Perhaps the yielding 
may be largely explained by the fact that employers have 
recognized the benefits to them as well as the workers 
from strong organization among the latter. The study 
discloses that even in “company towns,” where employers 
own practically everything, workers’ organizations have 
demonstrated that their concerted economic power can 
not only prevent industrial slavery but can establish 
economic and political freedom for the workers as citizens. 

The author also depicts what labor can do for itself 
in providing schooling. This has been extended even to 
domestic servants who in receiving technical training have 
learned the benefits of organization. Trade unions among 
white collar workers have attained similar results. 

Leaders of the labor movement in Scandinavia “are 


trying to arrive at a unified wage policy whereby the wage 
scales of those at the bottom will be brought more nearly 
in line with those at the top. They are trying to draw 
in a large part of the middle class . . . working toward 
real collaboration with farm workers . . . seeking to avoid 
the blight of institutionalism, of bureaucracy, of . . . offi- 
cialdom that is interested merely in conserving a vested 
interest . . . studying ways in which they may collaborate 
with management in the production of a larger national 
income, of which the strength of their organization will 
win for them a fair share.” 

Furthermore, “it is more or less clearly understood 
that if labor’s share is to be increased, then production 
must be greatly expanded. And trade-union heads have 
said, in effect: We will work to that end, we will cooper- 
ate, but in return you must recognize that we are partners 
in the real meaning of the word and therefore entitled to 
a voice in management. What is more, the basic insecurity 
under which we work does not accord with a true partner- 
ship and we must therefore come to a new and better 
understanding.” A. E. S. 


Each with His Own Brush. By Daniel J. Fleming. New 
York, Friendship Press, 1938. $1.50. 


They Still Draw Pictures. Introduction by Aldous Huxley. 
New York, Spanish Child Welfare Association of America, 
1938. $1.00. 

Professor Fleming, of Union Theological Seminary, 
presents numerous illustrations of contemporary Christian 
art in Asia and Africa, and in a concise narrative discusses 
their significance for the whole Christian world. Repro- 
ductions of 65 paintings and carvings are given. The 
total collection is said to be the most extensive representa- 
tion of the Christian paintings of natives of Africa and 
Asia. The introduction on “Indigenous Christian Paint- 
ing” shows the catholicity of the compiler. In discussing 
the paintings Professor Fleming says that a great respon- 
sibility is put upon one who aspires to be creative in the 
sphere of Christian art; one must have real power of 
observation, assembling and composing; one should also 
have deep insight, feeling and experience. 

Aldous Huxley introduces a collection of 60 drawings 
made by Spanish children during the war. The booklet 
was published to aid the work of the Quakers in their 
child-feeding program in Spain. These drawings come 
from a peninsula that has given to the world some of its 
most original painters. They demonstrate that the 
children of Spain can still express themselves forcefully 
by means of color and line. They are all by little boys 
and girls who had to produce their work on scraps of 
paper. One is impressed with the frequency with which 
airplanes appear in the pictures. The bombers have 
evidently succeeded in making an impression upon the 
younger generation. Many pictures deal with flight from 
home. But here and there a few portray home life, and 
one stout lad was mature enough to give us simply a farm. 

B. L. 


The Rural Community and Its Schools. By Charles D. Lewis. 

New York, American Book Company, 1937. $2.50. 

This book is a thorough discussion of American rural 
backgrounds and practices in the maintenance of ele- 
mentary and secondary schools. It is part of a series on 
education edited by Professor George D. Strayer. Pro- 
fessor Lewis teaches elementary education in the State 
Teachers College, Murfreesboro, Tenn. Rural and urban 
wealth, population, school facilities are contrasted; the 
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outstanding characteristics of rural education in the 
United States—for example, organization in numerous 
small communities—are carefully described. The business 
of financing is discussed, and the beginnings of efforts to 
attain equality or equity within the states. Many other 
aspects of education are treated, including equipment, the 
one-teacher school problem, the status of consolidation, 
experiments in curriculum making, the development of 
high schools, and community studies. Along with the 
rural school and other educative agencies the church is 
discussed and experiments in local church cooperation 
are described. 


Cooperation As a Way of Peace. By James Peter Warbasse. 

New York, Harper and Brothers, 1939. $1.00. 

Dr. Warbasse, who is a leading American authority on 
the consumers’ cooperative movement, believes that the 
“way of peace” is to be found in the “change in the 
motive and method of business, which the cooperative 
movement is effecting.” He points out that its tenets 
include democratic control; limited rewards to capital ; 
unlimited membership without regard to race, party. or 
creed; a policy of neutrality in these matters; and volun- 
tary affiliation. These principles, he believes, develop a 
spirit of mutual aid, and such an attitude is essential for 
international peace. Trade between the cooperatives of 
different countries promotes international friendship for 
its “object is not to make profits from foreign people 
but to serve them.” I. M. C. 


Rural America Reads. By Marion Humble. New York. 
American Association for Adult Education, 1938. $1.00. 
This book tells about the ways in which rural people 

are taking to books and getting books, and also about the 
ways in which county and other rural libraries are acting 
as professors of adult education—without that title, of 
course. Years ago a publisher assured this reviewer that 
farm people would not read. It would have been more to 
the point to say that farm people did not read the books 
he published, and one could not blame them. 

Up to the present, the world has been so organized 
that farmers do not have enough money to buy many 
books. There is only one way rural people can read the 
books they have demonstrated their eagerness to read, 
and that is by associated effort to establish public libraries. 
Farmers are going to practice group purchasing in the 
book line, just as they are increasingly practicing group 
purchasing of feed, seed and fertilizer. In the case of 
books, the technique is to work the social purchasing 
through governments. The county library has thus made 
a promising beginning. But less than one tenth of our 
counties have public libraries. 

Miss Humble’s very direct descriptive narrative men- 
tions the names of a host of librarians and libraries 
interested in adult education of one sort or another. 
This book demonstrates once more that some kinds of 
adult education can be done especially well by librarians. 
It is probably adult education to hand books to adults who 
come into a library. But Miss Humble’s narrative tells 
mainly about the newer methods being practiced by libra- 
rians in community contacts. av k& 


Town Meeting Comes to Town. By Harry A. Overstreet 
and Bonaro W. Overstreet. New York, Harper and 
Brothers, 1938. 

In 1894 six women suffragists in New York City 
organized The League for Political Education to educate 
themselves in political problems. Out of this beginning 
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grew Town Hall, Inc., and the Town Meeting of the Air. 
Professor and Mrs. Overstreet tell the story of this de- 
velopment, with particular emphasis on the radio pro- 
gram, “Town Meeting of the Air,” which combines brief 
speeches presenting different aspects of controversial 
questions with an opportunity for the audience, both in 
the hall and on the air, to ask questions. While Town 
Hall is “only one institution,” it is “also an idea,” which 
is “confined to no building and subject to no limitations 
of time.” The writers hope that Town Meeting “in some 
one of its multifarious forms” will come “to one American 
locality after another.” But it must always be “a place 
dedicated to free speech, fair play, and a nonpartisan 
program.” I. M. C. 


Labor Czars. By Harold Seidman. New York, Liveright 

Publishing Corporation, 1938. $2.50. 

In compiling “a history of labor racketeering” the 
author has done organized labor, as well as the public, 
a service. The important thing is to know the causes of 
labor racketeering and the conditions under which it can 
thrive. 

Although certain labor leaders and organizations have 
been largely responsible for events which led many to 
infer that the labor movement in general is corrupt, the 
author shows that this is not true and that many other 
elements have been quite as responsible for racketeering 
as the labor element. 

Allocation of the causes of an evil is the first step 
toward elimination of it. In his discussion of what can 
be done about racketeering the author has many sug- 
gestions to offer. Enough has been done about it to show 
that more can be done. It is in part a problem for 
organized labor to solve, but society can play an important 
part in eliminating the conditions that give rise to the 
evil. A. 


Federal Aid for Relief. By Edward A. Williams. New York, 

Columbia University Press, 1939. $3.25. 

After discussing the various factors that caused the 
United States to abandon “poor law” relief which existed 
up to 1929 the author studies intensively the program of 
relief from 1933 to 1935. Not only does experience dur- 
ing this period account for the change in policy and pro- 
gram since 1935, but the lessons learned have an impor- 
tant bearing on future policy. 

Drawing upon experience from 1933 to 1935 and since 
1935 the author discusses possible arrangements for a 
relief program better suited to our needs. The varied 
aspects of such a program should be in the minds of all 
who are concerned about relief. Those who seek to 
establish a better system of relief will find here much 
to aid them in opposing those who merely seek to re- 
duce relief expenditures in an effort to emasculate the 
provisions we now have. 

The study goes far to explain the conditions under 
which politics enter a relief program. Comparative ex- 
perience thus far shows that the extent to which politics 
is injected depends largely on the structure of the relief 


organization and the procedure utilized to administer 
relief. A. E. S. 


Labor’s Road to Plenty. By Allen W. Rucker. Boston, L. C. 

Page and Company, 1937. $2.50. 

The author, who has a reputation as a “pricing expert, 
sales counsel and practical business economist,” starts 
with the proposition that labor can prosper only as pro- 
duction is increased, a commonly admitted fact. Under 
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our economic system maximum production is dependent 
upon price relationships and a distribution of income 
which permits consumers to buy what can be produced. 
This is conducive to maximum employment. The more 
there are employed the greater the purchasing power to 
buy the goods that can be produced. Obviously, the pur- 
chasing power of those who get their incomes from inter- 
est, rent and profits must be added to this purchasing 
power. 

The emphasis of the author, however, is on the rela- 
tion of costs of production to prices. Prices must permit 
the greatest possible consumption because consumption 
furnishes the demand for production. But to make prices 
flexible enough to permit the greatest consumption, costs 
of production must be flexible. In contending that costs 
of production be made flexible he stresses the variation 
of labor costs to the exclusion of other costs. 

After examining the proportion that wages have been 
of the value added by manufacture he finds that “the 
proportion tends to be remarkably constant.” From this 
he concludes that labor should receive at all times “its 
normal economic percentage share of the values created 
and marketed.” Thus, “if employes could be guaranteed 
a minimum share in what they produce, and in turn man- 
ufacturers could be assured that their labor costs would 
not exceed a given maximum (share of productive val- 
ues), both groups would then know exactly where they 
stood” and this would introduce the desired flexibility 
enabling employers to fix prices which would develop 
maximum consumption, production, and employment. 
This reasoning is applied not only to the functioning 
of the whole economic system but to individual enter- 
prises functioning in dn economic environment in which 
there are all sorts of hindrances to the flexibility of prices. 
The inadequacy of the emphasis on flexibility of labor 
costs as the means of attaining maximum production, 
employment and consumption is revealed when considera- 
tion is given to the many factors and situations enabling 
other income groups besides wage workers to make 
arbitrary exactions affecting their share of the national 
income.—e.g. Large salaries, high rents, and excessive 
profits. A. &. 


Debts and Recovery: The Factual Findings. By Albert T. 
Hart. Program recommended by the Committee on Debt 
Adjustment of the Twentieth Century Fund, New York, 
1938. $2.75. 

This study of changes in the internal debt structure 
from 1929 to 1937 and the program recommended for 
the future is a sequel to an investigation of the debt 
problem made by the Twentieth Century Fund in 1933. 
The data are inadequate and one of the principal recom- 
mendations of the committee is that systematic informa- 
tion on the debt problem should be gathered and made 
available. 

The committee believes that an attempt to measure the 
national debt burden by comparing total indebtedness 
with national wealth is meaningless and that “the only 
single index of the burden of debt upon our economy that 
makes sense is the proportion of national income required 
to meet interest payments.” 

Recommendations are made on the following matters: 
legal requirements which force insurance companies, sav- 
ings banks and trustees to invest almost entirely in 
debts; the gradual elimination of tax-exempt securities ; 


the encouragement given to debt financing by government 
through income-tax policy, regulation of utility rates and 
control of local government debts; the relation of debt 
payments to the probable economic life and earning 
power of the underlying assets; the appraisal of assets 
underlying debts; the readjustments needed in relation to 
moratoria on mortgages; further changes of bankruptcy 
and corporate reorganization laws; the disposition and 
coordination of federal credit agencies; and sounder debt 
policies to help forestall depressions. 

The Twentieth Century Fund by making such a study 
available is rendering an important public service. 

A. E. S. 


Insecurity: A Challenge to America. By Abraham Epstein. 

New York, Random House, 1938. $4.00. 

This is the second revised edition of a volume by an 
author who has played a leading part in arousing the 
people of the United States to the need for social in- 
surance as a means of providing the lower income groups 
with greater economic security. It deals with social 
insurance here and abroad and enables the reader to 
judge the merits of our provisions compared to those 
made by other countries. It includes an analysis of the 
Social Security Act, discusses the legal status of state 
legislation, emphasizes the need for health insurance, and 
presents the author’s plan for improving upon the pro- 
visions we have already made. A. E. S. 


Business and Government. By Charles C. Rohlfing, Edward 


W. Carter, Bradford W. West, and John Hervey. 


Chicago, The Foundation Press, 1938. $4.00. 

This is a valuable treatise on the relations of business 
and government prepared by economists and lawyers 
who realize that the general reader is frequently at a 
loss to understand many of the economic and legal de- 
velopments of recent years. It is put in nontechnical 
terms easily understood and furnishes interesting reading 
on many subjects to which the general reader can turn 
for a background on items he finds in his newspaper. 

It deals with such topics as the theories of constitu- 
tional protection, the Constitution and legal concepts, 
business pressure groups, anti-trust laws, control of un- 
fair trade practices, regulation of security issues and 
securities exchanges, regulation of utilities and railways, 
bankruptcy, taxation, public expenditures, government 
control of credit, prices, housing, farm tenancy, agricul- 
ture, the cooperative movement, government and labor, 
workmen’s compensation and social security. A. E. S. 


Political Handbook of the World, 1939. Edited by Walter 
H. Mallory. New York, Harper and Brothers, 1939. $2.50. 
The Council on Foreign Relations is now issuing its 

Political Handbook of the World yearly. When one con- 

siders the radical changes during 1938—and, indeed, 

since this book was issued—the desirability of a yearly 
revision is evident. It provides information about all 
the governments of the world: their composition, the 
programs of the political parties and their leaders, po- 
litical affiliations and editors of leading periodicals and 
newspapers. There are also sections on the League of 
— the World Court, and the International Labor 
ce. 
It is a pity that so valuable a reference book cannot 

be made available in a cheaper edition. I. M. C. 


Printed in U.S.A. 
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